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A WALK TO DARBY. 

BY TOWNSEND WARD. 
(Continued from page 166.) 

In our former walk from Philadelphia towards Darby we 
crossed the Schuylkill at Market Street. Another route 
(which we pursue to-day) is by the old Gray's Ferry Road, 
that now leaves South or Cedar Street, at 23d, or Water 
Street, as it is styled in Hill's map of the city, of 1796, bear- 
ing away southwestwardly to the Schuylkill. Just to the 
south of its point of commencement was "Evergreen," the 
country seat of Israel Pemberton, at first, and afterwards of 
Joseph Crukshank, whose imprint, from his office in Church 
Alley, is on the title-page of many a book of the earlier part 
of the century. A story goes that on a time this amiable 
Friend with another Quaker, his neighbour Edward Sheep- 
shanks, and also Maltby John Littleboy of Second Street, 
hard by, met in the almost adjoining counting-house of 
Joshua Longstreth. This latter friend, whose sense of hu- 
mour was unusually keen, was so much impressed with the 
oddity of the names of those thus gathered together, that he 
commenced to introduce them to one another, and by ringing 
all the changes on their striking names, continued it for such 
a time that even Quaker patience threatened to endure it no 
longer. The scene, it was said, was for a moment as though 
some of the world's people had met. 

A short distance down the Gray's Ferry Road a fight oc- 
curred on the 27th of September, 1777, between about thirty 
British soldiers and nearly a hundred Continentals, the latter 
of whom were defeated. There were three officers and one 
private wounded on the American, and one private killed on 
the British side. A little further, and on the western side of 
the road, are the fine grounds of the Naval Asylum, which 
reach nearly to the river. Originally the country seat of 
Chief-Justice Kinsey, it was at the time of the Revolution 
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the " Plantation" of James Pemberton. A beautiful paint- 
ing of the quaint old one-storied building has been executed 
by Mr. Isaac L. Williams. In 1826 the property was pur- 
chased by the Federal Government, and soon afterwards the 
imposing marble building which has sheltered the battered 
hulk of many an honest tar, was erected thereon. The 
grounds were laid out and the trees planted under the direc- 
tion of Commodore James Biddle, who was the first Governor 
of the Asylum. Additional buildings, of brick, have since 
been erected. In the rear of the buildings, on the slope to- 
wards the river, lie the remains of its sometime Governor, 
Admiral George C. Read, whose portrait is in our gallery. 
An excellent history of the Asylum has been written by 
Edward Shippen, M.D., U.S.N., which, in manuscript, is 
among the archives of the Society. Not far beyond the 
Asylum and on the same side of the avenue, is the Schuylkill 
Arsenal, also belonging to the Federal Government. To the 
east of the Arsenal, and at no great distance from it, is the 
site of the seed-garden established about the beginning of the 
century by David and Cuthbert Landreth. Its ten acres, 
situated on Federal Street, bounded on the east by Long 
Lane, and extending from 20th Street westward to 23d or 
Ashton Street, sufliced for raising the seeds then needed, as 
well as for an extensive nursery and fine greenhouses. These 
greatly interested visitors, who consequently sought the place 
in considerable numbers. The property is still held by the 
Landreths, but long ago they sold to the Controllers of the 
Public Schools the old mansion house, which thus became 
the Landreth Public School. It was burned down about 
fifteen years since, but was soon rebuilt. This seed garden 
was the first of the kind in this country, and the prudence 
and wisdom of its management may be estimated by the suc- 
cess of the owners and their descendants who now hold such 
gardens, not small ones however, but of many hundred acres 
each in extent, in this and in far distant States of the Union. 
Passing onward from the Arsenal, iron and chemical and 
various other manufacturing works are to be seen as we ap- 
proach old Gray's Ferry, while on the east side of the avenue 
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there are brickyai-ds, rapidly disappearing, however, before 
the rows of houses that have already at some points stretched 
to the avenue, and even beyond it. 

Before crossing the river we should linger for a while at 
the castle of " the State in Schuylkill," which stands on the 
left bank at Rambo's Eock, not far below the railroad bridge. 
At a very early day in the history of Pennsylvania there 
were those here who dearly loved good cheer, and so in 1732 
they formed themselves into a club for fishing and for dining 
on the fruits of their sport. This was the ancient " Colony in 
Schuylkill," whose castle was at Eaglesfield on the right bank 
of the river, about one mile above Fairmount dam. Upon 
the erection of that dam, in 1822, as shad could no longer 
ascend so far, the place was abandoned, and the old castle was 
floated down through an aperture left in the dam, and put up 
below as it now appears. The proud boast of the State is 
that in all the lapse of years since its origin, no alteration 
has been made in its laws and no change in its customs. No 
vandal hand has touched its fireplace that seems to have 
come down undiminished in its vast size from the days of 
the giants. At its feasts all alike wear aprons, guests as well 
as " citizens," and all engage, the ladies too, who may have 
been invited, in the preparation of the food in the antique 
cooking utensils, after the same fashion as in the olden 
time. After that manner, too, it is served in the huge pew T ter 
platters that came from the Penns. Each apprentice wil- 
lingly serves his time, never aspiring to become a citizen until 
by his proficiency in cooking the health and comfort of all are 
assured. Indeed he need not aspire, for no one can rise until 
a vacancy shall occur in the fixed number of the citizens. A 
child, the heir-apparent of a citizen, may be laid in the mighty 
bowl that has made the Fish-house punch so famous. After 
a feast, and as the sun goes down, and the flag of the castle 
is to he lowered, there rises from the company some song of 
freedom not more heartfelt now than were the strains chaunted 
by their liberty-loving English ancestors. 

In the Provincial days the establishment was called "The 
Colony in Schuylkill," but legends handed down from citizen 
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to apprentice, and fondly cherished, are to the effect that 
more than a thousand moons ago, the colonists met and de- 
clared their independence, and thus became the State that 
good cooking has so well preserved. Quite recently, a terri- 
tory has been acquired on the right bank of the Wissahickon, 
at its mouth, on which a colony has been planted, which it is 
hoped may long endure, and may never depart from ancient 
forms and customs ; for, as yet, this venerable government, 
unlike everything else on earth, has undergone no change. 
Braddock had his fall, and Washington his rise, and both in 
Pennsylvania ; Napoleon sighed away his blasted life on the 
lonely Isle of St. Helena, while his brother passed some of his 
last years here ; China and Japan have opened their long 
closed ports, and their ambassadors on their way to Washing- 
ton could be seen by the warden as he stood at the castle ; all 
that ever was old has passed away to be replaced by the less 
enduring new, but never yet has an apprentice entered here 
without wearing the white apron befitting a cook, and prac- 
tising his 'prentice hand on planked shad or sirloin steak, 
that he might, as it were, win his spit and saucepan. The 
laws are now as they ever were and ever shall be, for the 
Medes and Persians are held in high esteem in this most 
changeless state. 

Near the castle is Harmar's Eetreat, still held by the family 
of that name. Late in the last century its head, General 
Harmar, after an honourable career in the Revolutionary 
War, marched an army into the Western country of that 
day, now Ohio, against the hostile Indians, who in great 
numbers proved, as more than once has been the case, victo- 
rious in the field. He retreated, and hence the name of the 
place. Here the General lived for years afterwards, regarded 
by all who knew him, for he was of a genial manner. He 
was Commander-in-chief of the Army of the "United States 
during several years. Regarding the code as gentlemen of 
the old school even yet are apt to do, he once met some 
younger men at Gray's Garden, and suggested to them in the 
course of the interview, that it had become necessary to settle 
a question that had arisen between them, by a shot or so. 
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They bad no pistols, most unfortunately, they said ; but be, 
all politeness, as was the custom of the day, said, " It was of 
no moment whatever ; for," and springing on his horse as he 
said it, " I will bring mine in a few minutes." It was scarce 
a mile, so he was not long gone, but on his return, alas! there 
was no one to shoot. That night, it was said, he laid his 
head upon his pillow, a miserable man. 

It would be wrong to leave this side of the river without 
adverting to the history of an extraordinary tree. On the 
place of Lawrence Seckel, afterwards of the Girard Estate, 
near Point Breeze, stood a pear tree, the fruit of which was 
used for many years by a tenant, until at last Mr. Seckle eat- 
ing thereof discovered its great excellence. Its origin is 
entirely unknown, but it is the respected ancestor of all the 
Seckel pear trees of the country. 

"We are now to cross the river, and we do so by the bridge 
erected in 1838 by the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Bailroad Company. The site of this bridge is the 
point of a most ancient crossing. On the 25th of May, 1695, 
a petition of Chester County for " a ferrie att the rock" was 
presented to the Provincial Council. The prayer of the peti- 
tioners was granted, and Benjamin Chambers, patentee of 
land on the "West side of the river, was for a time the Farmer 
of the Ferry. On the 17th of August, 1747, George Gray, 
who had become the owner of the " Lower Ferry," as it was 
then called, petitions Council for a warrant to survey a road, 
etc., showing " That the said road leading from the South 
Street of the said city over the said ferry to Cobb's Creek, 
near Darby in the County of Chester, has Time out of Mind, 
been the only and accustomed Eoad to Darby, Chester, New 
Castle, and the Lower Counties." The means of passage used 
before the railroad bridge was constructed is still remembered 
by many yet living, who in their adventurous youth sought 
the western shore of the Schuylkill for the rich milk punches 
that awaited them at Gray's Garden. And a picturesque 
eight it was, that floating bridge, a legacy of the British occu- 
pation of the city. On the 20th of October, 1777, Bobert 
Morton writes that he had seen " a number of Hessians cross- 
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ing over the bridge of boats lately made for that purpose." 
Major Clark says in a letter to Washington, December 26th, 
" At Gray's Ferry they have a very good bridge of boats ;" 
and on the 30th, that " They have taken up their bridge at 
Gray's." "William Jones long remembered that, when a boy, 
he came across two American riflemen concealing themselves 
among the bushes on the hilltop west of the river. They told 
him they were going down the slope to shoot the sentinel at 
the bridge. They left, and he soon heard firing, and a day 
or two afterwards he learned that the sentry had been shot. 

On the 9th of April, 1781, the Assembly "Resolved, That 
the property of the floating bridge, now tying at the Lower 
Ferry, on Schuylkill, be vested in George Gray, Esquire, on 
his paying into the Treasury of this State the sum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds for public use, and that the said 
George Gray be authorized and permitted to lay the same 
over the river Schuylkill at his Ferry." Mr. Westcott, in 
his "History of Philadelphia," chapter 265, says, "The bridge 
at Middle Ferry, laid by the British, was ordered to be re- 
moved to Gray's Ferry ; and the floating bridge originally at 
Market Street, laid during the time that Putnam was in 
command, in 1776-77, was towed back from the safe place 
where it had been concealed from the enemy and moored 
at its old station." The river Schuylkill, " att the Rock," 
was a strikingly picturesque scene. There is enough, too, of 
historical incident associated with the place to have led 
that excellent artist, Mr. Isaac L. Williams, to recently exe- 
cute for the Society a most charming oil painting of the 
scene as it was in the days of the old floating bridge. The 
site of the bridge was a little, and only a very little, further 
np the stream than is that of the present one. The roadway 
from it ascended to the higher ground, but in order to do so, 
it had been cut deep into the rocks that rose on either side, 
forming at the right hand a firm foundation for the old inn 
where all were welcomed. The steps to the house were hewn 
out of the rock itself, and were still to be seen in 1870, 
though the house had disappeared long before that time. 
High up the ascent was the residence of Thomas Say, of a 
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Huguenot family of Languedoc, which, coming here, became 
Pennsylvania Quakers. One of the family was a partner in 
a well-known drug house, and not a silent one, for the style of 
the firm was Speakman & Say. Another descendant occupies 
an honourable place in our annals among the writers on 
natural history. They were of the same family as Jean Bap- 
tiste Say, the celebrated writer on political economy. By a 
fall at Say's grounds, half a century ago, James Bartram had 
his neck dislocated. 

In 1787 a number of gentlemen formed " The Philadelphia 
Society for the Promotion of Agriculture," the first of the 
kind established here. It still exists, and still continues its 
old custom of monthly dinners, under the cognomen of " The 
Farmer's Club." The intelligent direction of the Society 
soon had a marked effect on the farm product of Delaware 
and Chester Counties, which increased so greatly in amount 
as to considerably augment the receipt of tolls on the Gray's 
Ferry bridge. This was used effectively as an argument in 
favour of the erection of the bridge at Market Street. The 
confidence in the success of this bridge was so great that the 
original intention was to construct it entirely of stone. On 
the completion of the piers it was, however, decided that the 
superstructure should be of wood. The witty Judge Peters 
was one of the founders of the Society. Ever ready to un- 
dertake improvement, he endeavoured at his own place, Bel- 
mont, to produce a superior article of butter. It was achieved. 
The butter, balanced by his old pound weight, was nicely 
packed in tubs and sent to market, but only to be seized by 
the clerk for short weight, and confiscated to the use of the 
poor. The Judge was told by the clerk that he should have 
his weight tested by the public officer. He did so, and it 
happened that the servant returned with the weight while a 
dinner party was at the table. The Judge took it in his 
hands and beheld the initials of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, C. P. Turning to his wife, he said : " My dear ! 
They have found us out. They have stamped the old weight 
C. P., for cheating Peters." 
We are now in Kingsessing, and here was that place of 
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favourite and fashionable resort, Gray's Garden, the road to 
which is well described in the lines of Alexander Wilson : — 

" Where market maids in lively rows, 
With wallets white were riding home ; 
And thundering gigs with powdered beaux, 
Through Gray's green festive shades to roam." 

The great bowl of punch, of 1744, to refresh the Virginia 
Commissioners, was no doubt prepared here. 1 It must have 
been a busy scene, too, at another time, when on the 20th of 
April, 1789, the triumphal arch twenty feet in height over 
the bridge was erected in honour of General Washington. 
Under the arch at the western end was a crown of laurel, so 
arranged as to descend upon the hero's head as he passed. 

Gray's garden being near the seat of the Hamiltons, and 
not far from the fine botanical collection of Bartram, it was 
but natural that its owner should partake of the spirit of 
such devoted lovers of trees and flowers, and therefore on 
these grounds were to be found many rare specimens. And 
now, although half a century has elapsed since the place was 
known as a garden, the botanist still finds among the tangled 
thickets unexpected exotics. George Gray was the fifth of 
that name in the line of descent from George Gray who came 
here from Barbadoes. He was a member of the Colonial As- 
sembly, of the Committee of Safety, of the Board of War of 
Pennsylvania, of the Constitutional Convention, and Speaker 
of the House of Bepresentatives of the State. He died in 
1800. 

Just before the junction of the Gray's Ferry and Kingses- 
sing Eoads, in the angle formed thereby, and running along 
both, may yet be seen the ditches of the military works of 
1812, constructed under the direction of General Jonathan 
Williams, assisted by his son, the late Henry J. Williams. 
They are redan, open in the rear. The breastworks are 
levelled, but the well-marked ditches remain. Almost at the 
junction spoken of, and on the west side of the Darby Boad, 
is the Educational Home for Boys, erected on land unosten- 

1 Penna. Mag., i. 242. 

Vol. hi. — 18 
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tatiously presented for the purpose by Mrs. Mary Gibson and 
Mr. I. V. "Williamson. In this vicinity, in 1845, that gigantic 
man of six feet six, William Jones, died. He was a friend of 
Alexander "Wilson, the ornithologist, who for a time lived at 
his house. "We are now on the Darby Road again, it must 
be remembered, and about a fourth of a mile further on is 
the ancient hostelry, the "Sorrel Horse." Opposite to it 
there stood until recently three Lombardy poplars. They 
were in front of an old and quite dilapidated stone building, 
now used by a wheelwright for his shop, but which in earlier 
days was the place where Wilson taught his school. 

His scholars were instructed in the mode of those days, 
which has become so obsolete now that the very first steps in 
it are a puzzle to the adult. The alphabet, printed in the 
form of a cross, was called the Christ-Cross-Row. Each vowel 
had to be sounded " by itself," when it was reached, and the 
words " by itself" repeated. The rapidity of pronunciation, 
however, soon turned "by itself" into "bisself," so the 
anxious urchin rushed through his alphabet in this wise. A 
bisself a, B, C, D, E bisself e, F, G, H, I bisself i, etc. He 
ended with z as now, but called it izard, and the flourish at 
the end, Ampersand, he called Ann pussy ann. 

Here it was also that this fine character imparted to others 
something of the rare spirit that impelled him to achieve 
works that have given him a most respectable name among 
authors. It is not easy at this time of abounding wealth to 
comprehend the struggle of excellent artists with depressing 
poverty ; a struggle, however, that is as keen now as it ever 
was. While, then, our days can produce instances of labour 
as ill rewarded as that of Alexander Lawson, it is none the 
less to his credit that he should have engraved some of the 
plates of Wilson's work for the poor reward of less than one 
dollar a day; "but I did it," said he, "for the honour of old 
Scotland." In the school-house that we are contemplating, 
boys were taught but little, as we have often been told, yet 
little as it was there was nothing that was not thorough, nor 
anything to interfere with that other and perhaps far more 
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important part of education — self-reliance, and the use of im- 
plements of husbandry or tools of handicraft. 

A short distance further on the road brings us to the ex- 
tensive gardens and hot-houses of John Dick. They were 
established not many years ago on a property which, some 
time previously, appeared to have had no claimant. The last 
family who should have been there had passed away, and no 
one knew whither or why. The Eising Sun now appears on 
the elevated ground just beyond Dick's, while opposite to it 
is the house of that eccentric John Bartram, a descendant of 
the botanist, and who died about a quarter of a century ago. 
Now we come to the houses of occupants whose ancestors 
were Swedes, the Mattsons, Urians, Hansells, Matzingers, and 
Holsteins. On the east side a lane leads to Bartram Hall. 
This interesting building, of the date of 1730, is emphatically 
the work of John Bartram, for it was constructed by his own 
hands. Around it are the grounds of his botanical garden, 
the first in this country, and so greatly celebrated as to have 
brought its owner into an extensive correspondence with the 
great naturalists of Europe. Their letters to him are pre- 
served, carefully bound, in the manuscript collections of the 
Society. The house and grounds are in good condition, but 
should any mishap in ownership occur it ought to be a matter 
of pride for Pennsylvanians to preserve so noted a place. 

Just beyond Bartram 's Lane is Gray's Lane, running north- 
westwardly, however, over to the West Chester Eoad. At 
the distance of about a mile is Whitby Hall, a large house of 
stone, erected about the middle of the last century by Captain 
Joseph Coultas,Avhose daughter married George Gray. Until 
recently this property was in possession of Mrs. Martha 
Thomas, a daughter of George Gray, and widow of Evan 
Thomas, and is still held by her descendants. She died about 
1867 at the age of ninety-seven years. On the east side of the 
road, only a little distance from Gray's Lane, is where, near 
fifty years ago, Hope, the market gardener, lived. In his 
case "Murder will out" has been disproved, for early one 
morning he fell a victim to a brutal assailant, and no trace has 
ever yet been discovered of the murderer. Half a mile be- 
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yond Gray's Lane is quite an extensive tract of land, yet in 
possession of a descendant of the Gibsons, who were early 
Quaker immigrants. 

On the west side of the Darby Road is the Presbyterian 
Home for "Widows and Single "Women, and then, also on the 
same side, but beyond, is the Maloney place, now, however, 
belonging to Mr. Thomas S. Ellis. A number of wooden 
houses that stood till recently along this part of the road were 
erected and used, for the time, by citizens of Philadelphia 
who had fled from the yellow fever of '93. The road to 
Mount Moriah Cemetery passes westwardly on the south side 
of Maloney's. On the southeast side, and perhaps three- 
fourths of a mile beyond, is the fine property of Mr. Robert 
Smith. The house was erected by Mr. Morris Wickersham, 
now of Piacenzi, Italy, on ground that once was part of the 
Paschall estate. Opposite to this, on the north side of the 
road, and some distance back from it, is an old stone house, 
erected long ago by Colonel Davis, from whom George Ges- 
ner obtained it. His children yet live near there. 

Eot much beyond Gesner's is 68th Street, and between it 
and 69th Street, with a front of five hundred and fifty feet, 
is the ample lot on which stands the edifice of the ancient 
Swedish Church of St. James of Kingsessing. This congre- 
gation was so averse to a loss of individuality that they re- 
quired provision in their charter for much of independence 
before they would consent to be represented in the convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Their ownership covers 
the whole square of ground except a very narrow strip along 
69th Street. The nave of the church edifice was erected in 
1762, and the transept in 1854. That generous-hearted man 
who, in an unostentatious manner, did so much good in his 
day, the late Thomas Sparks, built the Parish School House 
on the north corner in 1865, as a memorial to his child, "Wil- 
liam B. Sparks. The Sunday School House on the south 
corner was erected by the ladies of the church in 1859. The 
wall fronting the lot was constructed at the cost of Mrs. M. 
Brooke Buckley. The bell was presented by Mr. Edward 
S. Buckley. All the buildings are of gray stone, and the 
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broad, irregular seams of white mortar are picked in with 
small pieces of the same stone, producing a pleasing effect, re- 
lieved as the whole scene is with many fine old trees on the 
grounds, and widespread ivy on the walls. On the right 
hand side of the road is the parsonage, which formerly was 
the mansion house of Br. Henry Paschall. To the rear of 
the church grounds is the old building now occupied by the 
family of Garrigues, who, perhaps, are of the same stock as 
was Garrick the great actor, who was of Huguenot extrac- 
tion, the real name being Garrique. During the Revolution- 
ary War the house was the mansion of the Price family. At 
one time it was occupied by General "Washington as his 
quarters. The movements of the enemy were, however, so 
rapid, that he quickly abandoned the place, leaving the parlour 
half filled with saddles, accoutrements, etc. The enemy im- 
mediately took possession, and their commander, Sir William 
Howe, a very polite gentleman, inquired of Miss Nancy Pas- 
chall, then a visitor at the house and about to be married, 
"What was in that room 1" Poor thing ! she must have been 
sorely perplexed about the bridles of Washington's horse and 
her own bridal arrangements, for she replied, " They were her 
wedding things." Sir William kindly said to her " My dear, 
I will not disturb them." 

Not much beyond St. James's, and on the west side of the 
road, is the Summit House, built originally for summer 
boarders, but used during the late war as a military hospital, 
and now owned by the Roman Catholics, who hold it as a re- 
treat for aged priests. Near it, and on the same side of the 
road, is the building of the Methodist Church, of dressed 
stone ; while to the rear, and only a few feet to the south, is 
an old country school-house belonging to the Friends. On the 
east side of the road, a few score yards beyond, is an attractive 
building of dressed stone, erected some ten years ago as a 
church edifice by the Roman Catholics. They have also pro- 
vided a parsonage, and have tastefully ornamented the 
grounds. And now comes the village of Paschallville, a 
place of about two thousand inhabitants, laid out in 1810 by 
the Dr. Paschall previously mentioned. The southern end of 
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the village, just before reaching the Blue Bell Inn, was, in 
1777, the scene of a conflict with the British. Major Clark 
writes to "Washington on the 18th of November, that " Five 
thousand of the enemy crossed from Philadelphia at the 
Middle Perry. They surprised the guard at the Blue Bell 
and took a few prisoners. Three of ours wounded, and three 
of the enemy killed, including a Scotch officer." It is said 
that Lord Cornwallis was in command, and that he captured 
thirty-three of General Potter's force. The British loss was 
one captain, one sergeant-major, and three privates killed, and 
several wounded. It was here, along the higher ground on 
the left bank of the Kakarikonk, that Washington, when 
moving towards the field of Brandy wine, was forced by rains 
so heavy as to swell the stream almost beyond precedent, to 
remain three days inactive. The family of Judge Lloyd were 
wont to speak of boats being used for crossing. 

The " Island Road" to Suffolk Park leaves to the east just 
at the Blue Bell, and soon passes a pretty spring-house, along- 
side of which stand two fine willow-oaks, a tree that finds in 
this region nearly, if not quite, its northern limit. The Blue 
Bell Inn is on the west side of the Darby Poad, and on the 
margin of the Kakarikonk, or Cobb's Creek. Its distance 
from 3 2d and Market Streets is more than four miles, or from 
the Delaware end of Market Street about seven miles, the 
whole of which is lighted with gas. The southern portion of 
the inn is of stone, and bears the date of 1762. In front of 
this older part is a carriage stepping-stone of considerable 
historical interest, for it is, perhaps, one of the first millstones 
used in what is now the territory of Pennsylvania, and was 
in use before Penn's arrival. The stone is circular in form, 
with a square hole through its centre. Wot far from the inn, 
and in the bed of the creek, only a few feet west of the old 
King's Eoad bridge, may be seen the holes, drilled in the 
rocks, in which were inserted the supports of the ancient mill 
wherein the stone was used. Mr. Aubrey H. Smith remem- 
bers finding, when a boy, a piece of lead weighing seventeen 
pounds, that had evidently been run, when melted, around an 
inserted post. 
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Dr. George Smith, in his history of Delaware County seems 
to fully establish the fact that the " Towne of Kingsesse," 
commenced before Penn came, " was located below the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and east of the 
Island road, in the late township of Kingsessing. The imme- 
diate vicinity of the Swede's mill has been assigned as the loca- 
tion of this town, but this was not situated in ' ye Schuylkill'. 
A comparison of Holme's map with p. 174 of the Record of Up- 
land, and also with Jonas Keelson's will (in Register's office, 
Book A, No. 94), will be satisfactory as respects the location 
of this town." In all probability then, in some building 
in that now unknown town, was held on the 14th of June, 
1681, the last session of the Court of Upland under James, 
Duke of York ; for there is entered of record in the minute 
of that date, " Att a Court held at Kingsesse for Upland 
County in Delawar River by his Majesties authority," the 
proclamation of the Commander and Council that "his Maij- 
tie hath been graciously pleased by Letters Pattents bear- 
ing date ye 4th day of March laest to Give and Grant to 
"Will. Penn Esq., all ye tract of Land in america now called 
by ye name of Pensilvania, etc." " Ye tract of Land" was not 
however a wild waste, for that there were already many inhab- - 
itants in the country is shown, not only by the removal of the 
Court further up the river, but also by the last order of the court 
previous to the entry of the proclamation. This last order is 
the appointment of " William Boyles (Biles) to be overseer 
and surveyor of ye higheways from the falles to Poetquessink 
creek ; he to take care that ye sd higheways be made good and 
passable with bridges over all myry and dirty places." It 
must be borne in mind that under the crown of Sweden, and 
afterwards under the government of Holland, and subse-' 
quently tinder that of the Duke of York, all or nearly all, 
who travelled up or down the territory, did so either in boats 
along the water-courses, or else passed by the mill, which was 
conveniently situated, keeping, when north of it, to the west 
of the river Schuylkill, which they crossed at the falls near 
Manayunk. Thence they crossed over to Tacony, or, if going 
southwardly, they passed from it to the falls. When Penn 
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came and founded Philadelphia, it is, however, not to be 
doubted that the crossing at or near where Gray's Ferry now 
is, commenced at once to be of the first importance. In 1744 
the Virginia Commissioners were escorted to the stone bridge, 
the Blue Bell, by the sheriff, coroner, and several gentlemen 
from Chester, and at this bridge, the county line, they were 
met by the sheriff, coroner, and sub-sheriff of Philadelphia 
County. 1 

At the time of the Revolution, or perhaps it was during 
the first presidency, when the Paschalls kept the Blue Bell Inn, 
General Washington stopped there more than once. On one 
of these occasions he chanced to hear the girls in the kitchen 
(there were three of them) chattering about him, one of them 
saying she would like to kiss him. He opened the door and 
inquired which of them it was who was so willing, but none 
would speak, for they greatly feared the majestic man. 
" Then I will have to kiss all of you," he said, and descending 
as Jove did, he kissed them all, but it was in that proper 
manner so becoming in the days of our grandfathers. Until 
1855 the venerable dame who long survived her sisters, was 
wont to relate the anecdote, and with no little pride. For 
many years the house was kept by the Lloyds, and no place 
along the whole road was more favourably known. Other 
houses on the route have had striking names. "Dewdrop 
Inn," from its pronunciation, must have been coined by Sam 
Slick himself, and " One too many" by some one beside him- 
self, while the " Grecian Bend" was of course the fruit of the 
happy fellow whose last glass made him describe in practice 
Hogarth's line of beauty. 

On the south side of the Kakarikonk, or Cobb's Creek, we 
are now in Delaware County, and to the east of the Darby 
Road is the picturesque mansion-house of the Smiths of 
Tinicum, bought by them of the Lloyds in 1816. An ancient 
house, a part of it dating from 1725, embowered among aged 
trees, no destroying hand has as yet touched the antique 
double door, now so rarely seen, and which in this place yet 

1 Penna. Mag., i. 240. 
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retains what, perhaps, can nowhere else oe seen, veritable 
" bull's-eyes." These are round pieces of glass, very thick in 
the middle, and inserted, two of them, in the upper part of 
the door, to afford some little light to the hall. The north- 
ern door, the eastern door, and an inside one opening into 
the dining-room, each contains two of these now almost un- 
known adornments. A wooden lock, yet in good and service- 
able condition, is in use on one of the doors of the house. 

Leaving Smith's we soon come, on the north side of the 
road, to the stone house formerly of Robert Jones, erected, no 
doubt, prior to the Revolution. Further on, and also to the 
right hand, is another old stone house that once belonged to 
James Hunt. Most of that family, however, lived in a house 
still further on, just upon the slope as we descend to Darby, 
but which in earlier days was the residence of Dr. John Pas- 
chall, one of the corporators in 1742 of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. There is a well on the property, yet in good 
condition, strongly impregnated with iron, in the water of 
which the doctor was used to immerse his patients. 

Darby at last is before us. It contains about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, and is of early date. It is named after 
Derby in England, and is spelled as the name was by the 
author of the " New World of Words," printed in 1671. It 
is there said to be a contraction of the word Derwentby, " be- 
cause it standeth on the river Derwent." The difference of 
spelling in Derby and Darby is but slight, and is not in- 
comprehensible as is the case in another instance. Near 
Richmond, in Virginia, there is a family named Darby who 
spell their name thus, Enroughty. Occupying a good position 
in a country so excellent as to have already led to the removal 
of the court-house from Upland to the vicinity of Darby, 
it was but natural that the followers of Penn should settle 
there in considerable numbers. As was their custom they 
almost at once, in 1684, established their meeting, and in that 
year occurred the first marriage, that of Samuel Sellers and 
Anna Gibbons. The fair bride rode to her new home on a 
pillion behind her husband. Samuel Sellers while married 
in Darby, was, however, a resident and landowner in the 
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township of Upper Darby, and it is said of him that during 
the first year of his residence there, he lived in a cave, near 
the site of which he afterwards erected, in 1683, the build- 
ing known as " Seller's Hall." The place is still called the 
" Cave Field." Cave life was not unusual in that early day. 
A deed of about 1683, for a cave on the Delaware front of 
our city, is among our manuscripts. About a year before 
his death, our benefactor, the late Henry D. Gilpin, accom- 
panied by his friend Joseph G. Cogswell of the Astor Library, 
visited with much interest the cave on the Brandywine in 
which his ancestors passed their first winter on this continent. 

Prosperity soon rewarded the labours of the sturdy immi- 
grants. At the very early date of 1743 their descendants 
formed a Library Company that still exists, and whose early 
importations of books were directly from London. It was 
somewhere about this time in the distant past, that the veteran 
tramp Banifylde-Moore Carew, noted as the King of the Eng- 
glish mendicants, was on his way from Maryland to the North. 
He had left Chester for Darby, " but before he reached there he 
was overtaken by hundreds of people going to hear Mr. White- 
field preach. He joined them, and they all proceeded to Darby, 
where he found Mr. "Whitefield preaching in an orchard, but 
could not get near enough to hear his discourse by reason of 
the great concourse of people." Carew, however, was equal 
to the occasion, for by an artful, lying letter, he gained an 
interview with "Whitefield, so that others with good claims 
were neglected, while he, the impostor, not only obtained 
from him several pounds in paper money of the Province, but 
much sympathy besides. At another time there was a great 
concourse there. Washington had been defeated at Brandy- 
wine, and the next day, September the 12th, his army poured 
through Darby on its way to Philadelphia. 

As we pass through the village, quaint old houses, with 
projecting eaves, are still to be seen on the left-hand side 
just before we reach the inn, noted in earlier days as that 
where Washington was once entertained at dinner, when he 
found the doorway so low, or himself so tall, that he was 
forced to stoop. It was called the Buttonwood from an old 
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tree that stood in front of it. Some years ago the tree came 
down, and now the house, too, is gone, replaced, however, by 
a new one more commodious. In leaving, as we cross the 
bridge over Nyeck's Kihl, or Darby Creek, we still see, to the 
right, in full strength and vigour, a large white oak tree, which 
in 1682 was the beginning point in the survey of a tract of 
five hundred acres patented by William Penn to John Blun- 
ston, and at that time styled in the said patent an " ancient 
oak." The " Foul Anchor," an inn of some note in its day, 
was on the far side of the creek, it ultimately became 
known as the Bee Hive, but has now happily disappeared. 
One cares not to quickly leave a place like Darby, with its 
associations of the olden time, but it needs must be ; and the 
spirit of the age, hurrying every one on, permits only a few 
closing observations as to the region around it. 

About a half mile below Darby, on the old King's Eoad, 
as the whole of it southward of Gray's Ferry was called, and 
that afterwards became the great post route passing through 
Chester, is the farm of Nathaniel Newlin, of the era of the 
Revolution. With his views derived from Quaker ancestry 
and association, and perhaps from membership with them, it 
is not strange that he should say he "found King George's 
government good enough for him." Yet he was a man so 
much esteemed in the community that knew him well, that 
he was elected a member of the convention which framed for 
Pennsylvania the constitution of 1790. Nearly half a mile 
further is'Kalmia, the country seat of the late Thomas Sparks. 
Some years ago, in digging trenches there for laying pipes, 
pieces of muskets, bullet-moulds, accoutrements, and some 
bones were found. No doubt they were of the time of the 
Revolution. 

A second road from Darby, that to Radnor, crosses over to 
the West Chester Road, passing the places of Joel J. Bailey 
and others. A third road, up the Darby Creek, is that to 
Springfield. On it we soon come to the residence of the 
Puseys, descendants of the Caleb Pusey who, with William 
Penn and Samuel Carpenter, built the mill at Chester, the 
weather-cock of which, with its date of 1699, now surmounts 
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the edifice of the Historical Society in Spruce Street. A 
little beyond Pusey's, at the summit of the hill, is the old 
Methodist Church edifice. Then, to the left, we come to the 
properties of the Bartrams, held by them continuously from 
the time of Penn. Woodbourne, with its charming lawns 
and tasteful gardens, formerly the seat of Mr. George Mc- 
Henry, but now of Mr. Thomas A. Scott, is next met with, 
on the right-hand side of the road ; and then come the places, 
also on Darby Creek, recently of the Ashes, who, in 1860, 
were still living there, though mighty old, and who appeared 
to have always lived in the place, as their habits were those 
of the world before the flood, retiring to their beds at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, having no furniture in their houses 
but what had been purchased prior to the Eevolution, and 
some of them, it was said, and perhaps correctly, never having 
visited that den of iniquities, the city of Philadelphia. 

To go further one would soon reach the land where on every 
side appear those singularly attractive spring-houses, not less 
characteristic of Pennsylvania than are her equally famous 
bridges, a country charming beyond comparison in its scenery, 
and bountiful as JSTature herself in all its products ; a country, 
too, that often affords the exciting scene of a foxchase, for 
this ancient sport is still continued in Delaware County, which 
possesses the famous Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club, and an 
excellent pack of hounds. The title is derived from an old 
inn, of the days of the Revolution, called the Rose Tree, situ- 
ated near "Wallingford Station. The club has recently been 
gladdened by the discovery, in an old loft, of the original sign 
of the inn. And here our pilgrimage ends. 



